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NOW’S 
THE TIME 


takes place from tl 
25th July at T 
Theatre, 17 Duke’s I 


ley, Reggie Workman, Jin-Hi 
Wand, David Shea, Orin Mar¬ 
as founder-organiser Derek 
tact Incus on 081 986 6904. 


definitive guide to the first 


ressed through the decade. See 
page 53 for further details. 


MC, The Ragga 


South Africa, with Joe Mof 
& The Manhattan Brotl 
Sonti Mndelbele and 2 
Tickets at £12.50 avail 


oJn TONIGHT 


Tree (0224 642 230): Clark 
Tracey Qrt (7). 

BIRMINGHAM MAC(021 
440 4221): Django Bates’ 
Delightful Precipice (10; Dave 
O’Higgins Qt, Julian Joseph 

Como No Project (30). 


Ballroomr (0253 27786): 
Grover Washington (9); Mari 
Wilson/Roy Ayers (12); BB 
King (14); Ray Charles (15); 


616): 


Festival (3-5). 

BRENTWOOD 1 

Centre (0277 261 
Courtney Pine (4). 
CAMBRIDGE Cherry Hinton 
Hall (0223 463 347): Buddy 
Guy (Aug 1). 

CHELTENHAM PittviUe 
Pump Room (0242 523 690): 
Joanna MacGregor (8); Town 
Hall: Andy Sheppard In Co- 

CUMBRIA Appleby Castle 
(0768 352 613): Evan Parker, 
Stan Tracey Qt (10); Tina May 
Qt, Stan Tracey/Evan Parker 
Duo, Don Weller Qt, Alan 
Skidmore Qt (11). 

Paisley Arts Centre (041 887 
1010): Clark Tracey Qrt (5). 
GLASGOW Royal Concert 
Hall (041 227 5511): The 
Count Basie Orchestra with 
Martin Taylor (2); Carol Kidd 
(4); Nina Simone (5); Tony 
Bennett (10); McCoy Tyner 
Big Band (6); Grover 
Washington (7); A Tribute to 
Miles Davis featuring Herbie 
Hancock & Wayne Shorter 

Tramway (041 227 5511): 


Mullen Qt (10); Jimmy Smith/ 
Jimmy McGriff(ll). 


LIVERPOOL Floral Pavillion 
Theatre (051 639 4360): 
Jimmy Smith & Jimmy 
McGriff, Robben Ford (10). 
PORTSMOUTH Port Solent 
Stage (0705 834 182): Barney 
Kessel (18); Tommy Chase 
(26). 

ST. ALBANS MAC (0727 
44222): Martin Taylor/Gordon 
Giltrap(18). 

WIGAN Mill At The Pier 
(0942 823 666): Louie Bellson 


Band (1* 


CRYSTAL PALACE BOWL 

(071 413 1445): Buddy Guy, 
John Hammond, The Mose 
Allison Trio, Jimmy Smith & 
Jimmy McGriff (4). 

HAMMERSMITH ODEON 

(071 741 4868): Katie & Anna 
McGarrigle (June 30). 

HAMMERSMITH PALAIS 

(071413 1445): Celia Cruz & 
Tito Puente (5). 

ICA-PLATFORM 2 ( 

0493): Poul Ruders, Jc 
cGregor& Rolf Hind Our 


(4); Icebreaker (5). 

JACKSONS LANE 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 

(081 3414421): Maluju (18). 
JAZZ CAFE NW/ (071284 

(1/2); Bheki Mseleku & His 
Superband (4); Vi 


icejone 


)/ll); Jean 


Bourelly (16/17); Ruby Turn 


Dn Dean/Harr 


Qt (3); Elton D< 

Riley Qt (4); El, 

Beckett Qt (17); Dreamtime, 
Spontaneous Music Ensemble, 
Evan Parker Trio (18); John 
Stevens Qt (25); Lol Coxhill & 
Pat Thomas (31); John Stevens 
& Derek Bailey (Aug 1). 

THE ORANGE (071 371 
4317): Lonnie Liston Smith 
0unel&2). 


1227): Barney Kessel Trio (9). 
THE SOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (071 928 8800): 
Tuck & Patti plus Jason 
Rebello Oune 30); Wynton 
Marsalis Septet (13); Take 6 

(18); Keith Jarrett/Gary 
Peacock/Jack Dejohnette ‘In 
Memory Of Miles’ (20); Marisa 

Corea & Friends (26). 

TENOR CLEF (071 729 
2476): Ian Shaw Band, John 
Etheridge (5); Benny Green 
Trio (12-14); Howard Alden 
(22-24); Noel McCalla (26). 
TOWN & COUNTRY, NW5 
(071 284 0303): The Yellow 

Shakatak (7). 

WATERMANS ARTS 
CENTRE (081 568 1176): 


930 


30); fa 


; Hugh 
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A (NEW) EDITOR’S IDEA 



A subscriber since issue two, a contributor since 
issue 13,1 often used to assume that other readers were mostly 
like myself. An editor, responsible for decisions about what 
matters, what’s boring, what to include, what to omit, has to 
be the first to recognise the errors such thinking can lead to. 
Still, I think it’s safe to say that, coupled with a fondness for 
argument and a sense that music (good and bad) matters much 
more than we any of us can always well articulate, Wire -readers 
share with me a fierce suspicion of sentimentality. 

So when a wave of it hits - as it recently has - and I find 
myself happy to luxuriate in it, a part of me is thinking: is the 
beginning of the end? Sitting in the Conway Hall at the First 
Annual Festival of Experimental Music a week or two back, I 
was assailed by something which certainly pretty closely 
resembled sentimentality, and I found myself enjoying it. 

Festivals can be misleading: you extrapolate from the 
behaviour and reactions of those who attend to the speculative¬ 
ly vast armies of who didn’t actually quite make it there. But I 
don’t think what I felt was entirely wishful thinking. It went 
beyond the glow you feel when you see newcomers going 
through something you know you once experienced (before 
you got so jaded and calloused and cynical); or the pleasure at 
the sight of such doughty warriors of persistence as saxophon¬ 
ist Lou Gare, say, comfortably billed beside brash, unspoiled 
youngsters like Die, Trip Computer, Die!, helping you 
convince yourself that the “experimental” is a living process. 

last couple of years not of music itself — which in its overall 
variety at least is healthy enough — but of the ways we’re 
allowed to engage with it, the narrowing of what we’re 
sensibly entitled to expect from it, has brought into palpable 


being an alert, frustrated constituency who refuse to believe 
that music can only ever again be leisure-time relaxant and/or 
party-time kick. 

Composer-critic Virgil Thompson — when asked what the 
purpose of the music critic actually was - used to point out 
that nothing else stands between the management’s paid-for 
publicity and the public. Without critics, all we’d get is PR 
handbills. He might have added how quickly PR learns to 
adopt the language and mindset of a successful — meaning 
persuasive - line of criticism: which is why any critical journal 
worthy of the name must bring together so many contradictory 
strategies of discussion, if it doesn’t want to be turned into 
another industry hand-out. Its value comes not in the “facts” 
(which are only buried opinions), but in the disagreements, the 
rival maps of possible value. 

We’re always pleased when you write in to say good things 
about The Wire , but in a curious way, we’re almost as gratified 
when you write in to protest, to dissent, to challenge us in our 
own complacency. It proves music — across the board - is still 
genuinely a field of unforced passion, of unexplored possibil¬ 
ity, of overlooked or misunderstood moral energy. Which is 
why, if a cultural journalist has any notion of self-preservation, 
they have to take to heart the motto HAVE FUN STARTING 
ARGUMENTS: if they’re any good, they’ll start them 
whether they want to or not; why not enjoy them? 

In the age of black metal, thrash jazz, opera in the park and 
In Bed With Madonna , whatever, when our pantheon necessari¬ 
ly includes such figures as Anthony Braxton, Laurie Anderson, 
Brian Eno, Miles Davis, John Zorn, John Cage, it’s simply 
unhelpful - if we take their work seriously - to put hard and 
fast rules on what we can cover. Narrowness of focus can bring 
a false sense of clarity — in the end, the pursuit of knowledge 
really is better than clinging to ill-informed prejudice. If 
believing this means occasionally pursuing what some see as 
heresy - Michael Jackson or Sid Vicious on the cover — we 
mustn’t be afraid of that. 

We don’t neglect the past or the present of black American 
music: it’s part of The Wire's being. Ten years and a hundred 
issues on, with all we’ve achieved, it’s a mark of the force of 
this music that we still have so much to do, that we have to 
pursue its unique — and vast — contribution so for and wide 
among other, “unrelated” musics, some popular, others 
obscure. More than half a century ago, Jazz (whatever its 
current limit of definition) upped and asked the biggest, 
hardest questions of Western art-music, about prejudice, 
among other things; the turbulence that Armstrong, Parker 
and others began is still with us, the ripples are still travelling. 
The job of The Wire - as I see it - is to record them. I don’t 
think it’s sentimental to believe that bearing witness to artistic 
courage - or unexpected felicity, wherever it may arise - 
matters, that cynicism is as much an enemy as anything. I 
don’t think it’s sentimental to believe we can have fun trying. 
Let’s find out. MARK SINKER 
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LAPHROAIG 



TO GET A REAL TASTE OF ISLAY, 
LAPHROAIG SPENDS YEARS SOAKING 
UP THE LOCAL ATMOSPHERE. 



After distillation, Laphroaig remains on Islay for ten 
years. Housed in a draughty, wave-dashed warehouse, oak 
barrels of the young spirit absorb the island's influences. 
Atlantic brine, peat reek and vaporous sea fogs all 

rich and peaty taste unmistakable proof of its origins. 
SINGLE ISLAY MALT. AS UNIQUE AS THE ISLAND ITSELF. 
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THE RAZOR’S 
RETURN 


Defunkt’s Joe Bowie 
looks back on a 

decade of No Wave funking with Phil England. 

Headshot: Gino Sprio 


powerhouse funk” is how you might want to describe De¬ 
funkt’s classic period, when they first emerged in the early 
80s. The three Hannibal releases documenting the period - 
Defunkt, Thermonuclear Sweat and The Razor’s Edge - have all 
been deleted and distilled into the excellent Avoid The Funk 
anthology. On returning in 1987 after five years of inactivity 
due to leader Joe Bowie’s lapse into substance abuse, critics 
seemed to agree - at least on the recording front - Defunkt 

“That’s what a lot of the writers say here, but that’s just a 

period. I think it was basically due to not having enough 
production time.” 

Last year’s Live at the Knitting Factory was another duffer — 
naff mix, big boomy room sound . . . 

“I’ll admit to that. That’s a horrible sounding record. The 
music was fun, a lot of energy, but the mix was horrible. We 
did the best we could with the DAT recording. Leaves a lot to 
be desired.” 

Which brings us up to date. Word is, Defunkt are hotter 
than ever: back fighting and with a renewed social conscience. 
Living in Maryland in the country, commuting to New York 
regularly, working out in the gym, taking a conscious decision 

opportunity to record properly — these are some of the things 
which have helped Joe Bowie make the new album Crisis 

Byron Bowie has been brought in again to make a three-way 

gear. But the sound has evolved and matured and sometimes 
the groove is swung lower, stretched out. 


“everything is just a lot clearer to me. So this is like a real fun 

“Right now I’m concentrating on clarity. High energy is 
really important, we still use elements of avant-garde jazz. I’m 
interested in getting a big, clean sound. I want relevant, 
sometimes ambiguous, but pertinent lyricism used, I want a 
lot of rhythm used and I want it stated very clearly.” 

In contrast to his exuberant stage presence, in conversation 
Joe is solidly relaxed and quietly alert, evidently sure and 
confident. He has good reason to be. If the previous studio 

contrast, is full of ideas, fully-fleshed and fully realisedi 

“At last we’ve found out how to record this band. We 
designed and layered the songs in a small pre-production 
studio over a three or four month period so we knew exactly 
what we wanted and what we didn’t want - samples and 
everything included. And then we spent two weeks in a big 
24-track studio with a really nice board.” 

The songs don’t sound laboured or overworked, but de¬ 
veloped . . . 

with the difficult horn lines. By the time we’d worked two 
months on a song it would really be getting to sound good, 
then we’d record it ’cos we’d got a feel for it.” 

Six of the songs on the new album are collaborations 
between the poetry of Janos Gat and Joe Bowie’s music. So 
who is — how do you pronounce it? — “yanosh gat”? 

“That’s perfect. He’s a Hungarian poet who’s been in New 
York as long as I have. He used to run a club called Squat 

from Hungary many years back, and Defunkt got their start 
playing there - we played there every week. There was a lot of 
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opportunity to rehearse. This is in 23rd St in New York City. 
The combination of us working together proved to be interest¬ 
ing — the way I’m able to help him edit his poetry to make 
songs. We collaborated on the first Defunkt album and I 
thought it was a good idea to do some more experiments on 

The combination of potent elements from rock, funk, jazz 
and soul has been one of Defunkt’s defining characteristics and 
has provided the impetus for the current rock-funk-rap 
concoctions of the likes of The Red Hot Chili Peppers (“really 
nice guys — they’re quick to acknowledge we made an 
influence”), Living Colour (Vernon Reid was in Defunkt in the 
early 80s), and Fishbone. 

As a major influence, Joe cites Miles Davis and has 
dedicated Crisis to his music and spirit. “Miles was a great idol 
of mine, mainly because of his fusion with rock’n’roll music 
and jazz -1 just wanted to take that a step further and include 

There’s also a certain debt to free music. Joe is the younger 
brother of the Art Ensemble of Chicago’s Lester Bowie and has 
his own history of playing with free luminaries of the calibre of 
Anthony Braxton and Cecil Taylor. He's still involved with 
that scene: “I play with AACM in Chicago, Ethnic Heritage 
Ensemble, Kahil El’Zabar — that’s a regular group, Sebastian 
Piekaret Quartet - very good young jazz musicians from 
Europe and New York. But I don't have the time to be so 
active since I’m so busy with Defunkt.” 

For the health of the band, Joe encourages the rest of 
Defunkt to be active in other projects. Bassist Kim Clarke and 
guitarist Bill Bickford have a group called Bigfoot which 
regularly tours Europe and trumpeter John Mulkerin has his 


Liquid Hips. 

Joe’s personal well-being is kept in check by living outside 
New York. “The band is based in New York and I’m there in 
the week, but I live in the country in Marland. It’s a lot 

me at this point. I lived in New York for 12, 13 years but now 
I find more energy and recharging by living in the country¬ 
side. By making frequent visits to the city I’m able to be a lot 
more focused.” 

New York missed out on the recent round of riots sparked 
by the Rodney King trial . . . 

“Let’s see. It’s not midsummer. When the heat goes up 
these kind of things really flare. And I think a lot of them ain’t 
gonna be racially motivated either, it’s gonna be economics — 
the state’s in big trouble, a lot of people are out of work. A lot 
of disappointment with the political scheme. New York runs 

York is like a different country. New York acts on its own.” 

Meanwhile back in England . . . “We’ve been missing out 
the UK for a number of years. I hate to say this but the UK is 
kinda fucked. It’s really difficult to organise, they don’t want 
to pay money, it’s just hard to get the same kind of conditions 
fas in Europe or Japan]. It’s not set up to accommodate. But 
we’d like to open up the UK again. We’re trying to get our 
feet back in.” ■ 

AVAILABLE DISCOGRAPHY 
Avoid the Funk (1988, Hannibal 1320) 

Heroes (1990, DIW 838) 

Live at the Knitting Factory (1991, Enemy, EMY 122-2 CD) 
Crisis (1992, Enemy EMY 135-2 CD) 
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ROGER ENO 
Between Tides 
ASC01 ASCD01 



HAROLD BUDD 
Abandoned Cities/ 
Serpent (in Quicksilver) 
ASC08 ASCD08 



JOHN CALE 
Words For The Dying 
ASC09 ASCD09 



VARIOUS 
Music For Films III 
ASC04 ASCD04 



RECORDS 


6 6 The return of some holy 
beautiful treasures 



the coming of a real gem 9 9 

LARAAJI 


• FLOW GOES THE UNIVERSE • 
ASC10 ASCD10 



DISTRIBUTED BY 
REVOLVER 


AVAILABLE FROM: 




BRIAN ENO/ 

JOHN CALE 
Wrong Way Up 
AS12 ASC12 ASCD12 



JON HASSELL 
City: Works of Fiction 
ASCII ASCD11 



DJIVAN GASPARYAN 
I Will Not Be Sad In 
This World 
ASC06 ASCD06 



HAROLD BUDD 
The White Arcades 
ASC03 ASCD03 






















CINE® 

BARRY ADAMSON, former 
Bad Seed bass-player, is reborn 
as Manchester’s Morricone, 

SOUNDTRACKING UNMADE MOVIES. 

BIBA KOPF checks the con¬ 
tinuity. JUSTIN QUICK keeps 

EVERYTHING IN FOCUS. 
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BARRY ADAMSON 



“It comes from years and years 

OF HATE — that’s WHY I WENT 
BACK TO 1919 FOR ONE TRACK. — It’s 
A SOURCE OF FEARFUL THINKING 
PASSED DOWN FROM GENERATIONS 
AND THEN I PICK IT UP. LlKFE IF I 

Negro. I can’t think why, but 

THE ANSWER IS BECAUSE I’VE BEEN 
TOLD THAT STUFF FOR THOUSANDS 
OF YEARS.” 


Needless to say, Adamson’s music-for-films is more packed 
with incident than Eno’s. In addition, he wittily manipulates 
film music genre styles to frame his absent narratives. Then he 

shaping his creativity: paradoxically, if not perversely, Adam¬ 
son works a strong autobiographical strain through a music 
practice often considered secondary and impersonal because of 

“When I was seven I would go to the movies whenever I was 

his deepest feelings in music attuned to the film experiences 
that helped articulate them. 

emerge in the telling, the storyteller gradually revealing 
himself in the way he tells it. Unfolding his saga through the 
subterfuge of the imaginary film soundtrack, Adamson’s Soul 


Murder seduces you with attractive, familiar-sounding ele- 

transport you deep into a troubled past struggling to come to 

Indian and British parents and growing up in Britain. His 
playful references patchwork a common heritage of Bond 

narratives, reveals a man painfully struggling to come to terms 
with a legacy of pain. 

reader coolly reads a horrifying report of a 1919 lynching, 

choking back the anger that foams over a litany of violence, to 
siren-like keyboards which shape into a refrain at once 
melancholy and poised with fear. A knock at the door 
personalises the action. “Sorry to disturb you, Mr Adamson. 

scene jumpcuts a jaunty jazzsleaze backup to a comic rap 

puns deflecting hurt. "Take a good look at my face and 
whatdya make? Yeah, that’s right, I’m a mixed race! No I 

Russian all competing against each other in some significant 
track and field event . . .”. Elsewhere anger isn’t vented so 
much as transformed into trances of hatred. 

An extraordinarily complex work, it’s a wonder its creator 
emerges at the other end, scarred maybe, but stronger, even as 
the many tensions it keeps in play throughout stay unresolved. 

“The whole idea of Soul Murder ,” says Adamson, “is about 
being immersed in a state of shame, confronting it and in the 
process constructing your own identity, instead of taking on 
one that isn’t yours at all, which is the ultimate cover-up of 
shame. Maybe you can use the anger, the seething resentment. 
Or maybe you can live in a world of victimisation, manifest in 

putdown. That comes from years and years of hate - that’s why 
I went back to 1919 for one track. It’s a source of fearful 

up. Like if I don’t get up at 6 am I’m a lazy Negro. I can’t 
think why, but the answer is because I’ve been told that stuff 
for thousands of years. So the record’s about confronting that 
stuff. For me it’s a cathartic thing, a psychological journey of 
self-exploration so you no longer have to live with an emotion 
of deep guilt.” 
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There Are Times At Jack Daniels When 
You Gant Do Anything But Sit 

And Wait. So That’s Exactly What We Do. 

You see, every drop of Jack Daniel’s is seeped for days 
through twelveYoot vats of finely packed charcoal. Called 
charcoal mellowing, this time'taking Tennessee process is the 
old, natural way of smoothing out whiskey... and there’s 
nothing a man can do to speed it along. 

After a sip of Jack Daniel’s, we believe, you’ll be glad 
the folks in our hollow are content to do nothing when that’s 
what’s called for. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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GREAT , 

recordings 


LOST 


In a new series starting this issue, we reassess the 
underrated, the unloved and the misunderstood 
— the records the juke-box forgot. 

First off, Jonathan Romney celebrates the AOR 
entry ism of Detroit deviationists Was (Not Was). 
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units; real songs, real singers, real production. Everything in 
fact except a real band and the slightest possibility of the 
listener identifying with anyone on it. That’s what gives the 
record its inimitable feeling of blankness and sets it up as a 
properly ironic artefact, as opposed to the more demonstrative, 
breath-wasting utterances they've tended to produce since. 

Partly the joy of this record was the realisation that the Was 
Brothers could do anything they cared to, and were cynical 
enough to try. This wasn’t a concept record in any normal 

Bom to Laugh addresses bubblegumland with the sort of voices 
it expects to hear, but the messages are wrong. From the 
opening reprise of the band’s running theme “Out Come The 

have the then-famous Doug Fieger (nerdish voice of powerpop- 
pers the Knack) singing bouncy, tuneful and cruelly amoral 
songs advocating the joys of betrayal and deceit, and Ozzy 
Osbourne singing a roaringly triumphal ditty about how you 
just can't win (“You can’t feed the hungry/Can’t talk 
Shakespeare with a monkey”) - compare the new version on 
the band’s “Hello Dad . . . I’m In Jail” compilation, and the 
way the change from poker-faced lament to Kim Basinger 
dance groove flattens the song’s sense of purpose into a glossy 
matter-of-factness. Most generically subversive of all, velvet- 
lunged vet Mel Torme was inveigled in (on the strength of a 


some poor schmuck taking a wrestling dive and never being 

These hymns of vileness and despair were painted in the 
brightest colours, and a couple of years later you could have 
called this the archetypal MTV record, except that W(NW) 
have always steered clear of the lure of the visuals. A Zelig 
among mainstream pop records, this was not just a clever 

insightful — to be dismissed. There was also the duo’s single 
most successful moment of flagrant discordant absurdism - 
David Was doing his patent worried-man narrative on “The 
Party Broke Up”, a robotic nightmare revision of “Mama Told 
Me Not To Come”. Since this album W(NW) have mistakenly 
courted the marketplace by being a little but not too weird, a 
soft-surrealist funk showband (and most recently, genial 
warm-ups for Dire Straits In Concert). The idea of doing dance 
fodder from an ironic distance was one that Was (Not Was) 
kick-started in the 80s; repeatedly they’ve shown that the trick 
can yield its rewards a little too easily. On “Born to Laugh at 
Tornadoes”, they went for something much tougher, much 
less directly gratifying. On it, they subvert their own history, 
past and subsequent, by assimilating themselves totally to the 
pop industry, a fabulous, duplicitous sleight of hand. The 
latest Was (Not Was) track is an INXS cover. ■ 


THE DIRTY DOZEN BRASS BAND 

OPEN UP - WATCHA GONNA DO FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 



Their New Album • Out Now On CD ■ MC • LP COLUMBIA 
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Pianist Mai Waldron is called up by Francis Davis, 
to chat about Europe, America, the past and the pr 

OF 


AND 
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drove him from the U.S. in 1965. 

His first trip abroad, in 1958, as Billie Holiday’s accompan¬ 
ist, “was like seeing the other side of the coin. In America, I 
was black and not taken seriously as an artist because of that. 
In Europe, being black made me better than anybody else. 
[Europeans] feel that blacks have a head start on everybody 

admitted to thinking so, too, he was asked if he felt 
ambivalent about fleeing the U.S. in 1965 - the year of the 

premiere of LeRoi Jones’s The Dutchman , and the release of 
John Coltrane’s A Love Supreme — when things were reaching a 
boil, both politically and artistically. 

“No,” said Waldron, who returns to the U.S. for a round of 
concerts about twice annually, “because I took my identity as a 
black American with me. Who I am didn’t change because my 
surroundings had. My life is inside of me. I didn't really decide 
to go, at that time. It just happened that I was given the 
opportunity to go to Paris to do the score for Trots Chambres A 
Manhattan [French director Marcel Carne’s adaptation of a 
Georges Simenon crime novel]. I just felt happier in Europe, 
more relaxed.” 

During the conversation, Waldron solved a literary 
mystery involving himself, Billie Holiday, and the late Frank 
O’Hara. 

O’Hara’s much-anthologized “The Day Lady Died” takes 

other for the father of American poetic “personalism” (he gets a 
shoeshine, withdraws money from the bank, consumes a 
hamburger and a malted, buys a book and an expensive bottle 
of whiskey as gifts for the couple who are having him over for 

Writing “to see what the poets in Ghana are up to these days”) 
until he learns of the death of Billie Holiday by seeing a copy 
of the New York Post “with her face on it”: 

and I am sweating a lot by now and thinking of leaning on the 
john door in the 5 SPOT while she whispered a song along the 
keyboard to Mai Waldron and everybody and I stopped breathing. 
Here’s the puzzle. Until 1967, performers used to need 
police-issued cabaret cards in order to appear in New York 
nightclubs. A cabaret card could be revoked for any legal 
infraction, and Holiday lost hers in 1947, following her first 

have made it impossible for O’Hara to have heard her at the 
Five Spot, on New York’s Bowery, anytime during the period 
that Waldron served as her pianist (the last three years of her 

No, because Waldron remembers Holiday standing up and 


for moral support. Although she wouldn’t have been allowed 

that was what she did. If she liked you, she was like a big 
sister, warm and giving,” Waldron said of the persecuted 
woman who was his daughter’s godmother. “If she didn’t like 
you, she’d call you motherfucker and walk right by you. She 

way behind her. She let you go your own way. She was like 



tion in Charles Mingus’s first Jazz Workshop in the early ’50s, 
and his membership in an Eric Dolphy-Booker Little quintet 
that stayed together only long enough for a week’s engagement 
at the Five Spot in 1961 but has since entered the annals of 

In the late 50s and early 60s, Waldron was, in effect, house 
pianist for Prestige. In addition to making a half-dozen 
albums of his own for Bob Weinstock, he served as de facto 
music director for innumerable dates by others on the roster, 
including Gene Ammons, Jackie McLean, and John Coltrane 
(for whom he wrote “Soul Eyes,” just thinking of that big, 


“I wrote and arranged a good many of the tunes. And 
because there were no rehearsals as such, I made them easy to 
sightread and based them on chord changes that the guys 
would be familiar with, and that lent themselves to improvisa¬ 
tion. As an accompanist, I tried to be supportive. I voiced 

In Europe over the last 25 years, he’s been fantastically 
prolific, recording (by his own conservative estimate) approx¬ 
imately 100 albums as a leader. This doesn’t even count his 25 
to 30 dates (even he isn’t sure how many) as a co-leader with 
(among others) McLean, Marion Brown, and Steve Lacy (his 
most fruitful ongoing partnership). 

Since his first visit to Japan in 1970, he’s been lionized 
there - so much so that, in 1975, Billboard listed him among 
that country’s top-ten concert attractions, along with the likes 
of Chicago, the Carpenters, and David Bowie. 

“In Japan, they still listen to koto and shakuhachi music, 
which are both very low decibel. They appreciate subtlety 
because their ears haven’t been subjected to the steady 

keys,’ which they like over there. They respond to sadness, 
that alone quality they hear in my music.” 


jazz reference books - angry at the U.S. Army for having taken 
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In this issue, the first of our second century, we pause to examine the lie of the 
land, to see where music’s got to, and where it’s going — not just in some of the 
big and easily labelled genres {Latin, Dance, Jazz) but in some of the hazy 
areas in between, the (presently unmapped?) frontier territory that’s the 
testing ground for future strategies. 


all quiet 

ON THE 

CUTTING EDGE? 



Ben "Watson examines the meaning of the strange romance between 
High Modernism and post-jazz improvisation. 

of their own choosing. The listener, marooned on the sofa of 
private consumption (carefully positioned midway between the 
speakers of the stereo) is “free” to navigate a postmodernist 

conjured between country gospel and Caribbean proto- 
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YOU ARE HERE 


Richard Barrett (one of a group of beleaguered British 
composers trapped under the “new complexity” umbrella) uses 

adding a shock that the stochastics of Xenakis never really 

music, he declares Anthony Braxton more important than 
Arnold Schoenberg. He is also involved in the improvising 
ensemble Furt, who dredge severely impersonal music out of 
voice samples. Such inert hatred for communication links 
them to AMM. Isn’t this just “making it up as you go along?” 
I ask. “Well - what do composers do?” he ripostes. 

Such debate is constant, on the (little-heard) cutting edge of 
art-music. Martin Archer (whose Sheffield-based Hornweb 
mafia generates crucial music at the hard-to-find juncture of 
composition and improvisation) argues that “it’s easier to get 
what you want from improvisors” (as opposed to forcing 
score-readers against the grain of their learned technique). 
Relayed to Derek Bailey, such comments make his “blood run 
cold”: Bailey insists that, despite their best intentions, com¬ 
position has caused such brilliant musicians as Barry Guy and 


Alex Schlippenbach to limit their musicians rather than spur 
them on. Perhaps surprisingly, this most famous stickler for 
freedom picks John Zorn as maybe the only current composer 

The institution that is classical music fears improvisation 
because it appears to bypass their carefully nurtured specialisa¬ 
tions - who is the genius, who the technical achiever now? 
One way through the maze seems to be being traced by the 
American conductor Clark Rundell, currently at the Royal 
Northern College of Music. Rundell educates his students in 
both jazz and score-reading, achieving renditions of Weill and 


Rundell’s RNCM student orchestra sounds like a new genera- 








wars - Bailey versus Boulez - are just so much history)? Some 
Zorn. Add to them Hannah Kulenty, the Polish composer 

improvised technique; composer/bassist Simon Fell, currently 
producing a mindfrug of serialism and out-bop; saxophonist 
Jan Kopinski with his vision of harmolodic funk and East 
European string dementia (the Pinski Zoo Seven); pianist 
Joanna MacGregor and her assault on the safe dumbness of the 
classical repertoire; Butch Morris and his dreamolodic refusal 
of both event and inattention. 


These are the people that are crossing real boundaries. If you 
haven’t heard of them, it’s because they’ve crossed a boundary 
that matters. ■ 


GENTLEMENS 

AGREEMENT? 



Ben Thompson 
i looks at how rock 
j responding to 
the overstepping of 
? of society’s deepest-rooted distinctions. 


Academy toilets. On the far-away stage, Nick Cave is moaning 
and grunting away in time-honoured fashion. Cave’s following 

once was, but the Gents are still not what you would call 
gentlemanly. There is a rather shaky bravado, though, about 

not prepared to put up with the inordinately long wait for 
their own facility, they have seized the means of micturation. 
Obviously, rock toilet etiquette is flexible, as anyone who has 


he irredeemably laddish nature of Cave’s oeuvre lends an 
d piquancy to the breaking down of gender barriers in his 

ss fitting locations, I’ve just never noticed it before). It’s 
akeover as a metaphor for 
he pleasures of noisy guitar 
usic, both as producers and consumers, but that is probably 

usical equality of opportunity and appreciation could be 


th on the part of surprised m 


the South London toilet 


of the massive upsurge in popular support for i 
who until recently struggled to fill spaces in Polytechnic b 
The psychological impact of this on would-be elitists in 

Where once a girl choosing to wear Doctor Marten boots 
boy with a weekly music paper habit would have been assi 

behaviour of their juniors, as the always slightly spurious tl 
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entirely mainstream teenage leisure choice. This would be an 
exciting development, were it not for the appalling dullness of 
the Megacity Four/Senseless Things/Neds Atomic Dustbin/ 
Wonderstuff/James t-shirt axis who seem to be at the centre of 
it. The possibility that a generation might be growing up to 
see rugby-tackling Philip Schofield on a TV awards show as 
the acme of subversion is not a happy one. 

How can they rebel against this? Affecting a pure pop 
sensibility is not the winning gambit it once was. The sight of 
Bobby Gillespie and Kylie together on a magazine cover does 
not now provoke much more than a yawn: being subject to the 
same law of diminishing returns that acted on Einstiirzende 
Neubaten’s double-header with Showaddywaddy. What makes 
this sort of conjunction amusing is that it is so unlikely, so 
once it becomes a reality, it’s no longer such a good idea. The 
festival of mould-breaking that has taken place over the last 
couple of years has left tomorrow’s ground-breakers rather 
short of options. 

The reliably unworldly-seeming delights of distorting 
Americana have so far been impressively resistant to the 
commercial pressures unwittingly imposed by Nirvana, but 
the stream of clean and refreshing American bands like 
Pavement and Superchunk has got to dry up sometime. That 
the gawky weathered noise sensibility of Neil Young could be 
stretched out so far seemed extraordinary when Dinosaur or 
even the early Meat Puppets were doing it. There just isn’t 


space for too much more of this kind of thing. 

The more you think about it, the more rock seems in severe 
danger of buckling under the weight of its past, which is 
usually a good sign. The most appealing expressions of 
discontent in this regard have so far come from America. 
Entertaingly verbose Washingtonians The Nation Of Ulysses 
reject the “abhorred parent culture” of “Those who obscure 
their folly in a postured roll in the dung-hea of yesteryear”, 
by that most unprecedent and revolutionary of means, the 
album sleeve-note. “Despised Rock and Roll anthems and 
self-congratulatory Woodstock eulogy smatters us senseless”, 
they observe, “invading every orifice uninvited, reminding us 
at each turn what a golden age their’s was - yawn — and of 
their ineffectual epoch”. Irritable New Yorkers Cop Shoot Cop 
take a similar line on “Smash Retro!”, from their newly 
available 1990 debut Consumer Revolt ; “Sick of nostalgia for 
what I can’t remember, feed me the past and expect me to eat 
it”. Both of these groups read better than they sound, 
dramatically so in the latter case. Still, they’ve got a point. 

Negativity is the best way forward. The best thing about 
the impossibility of trying to guess what will happen next is 
that only the people who are going to do it know, and they 
probably don’t know they know. If you’d asked Neil Tennant 
and Bono eighteen months ago which one of them was more 
likely to put on a perfect pop spectacle, how would they have 
answered? ■ 
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UNDECIDE ABILITY 

John Corbett came all the way from Chicago to Holborn 
to attend the First Annual Festival of 
Experimental Music. These are his thoughts. 



Perennial problem: what to call it? Impro- 

music, free, cutting edge, avant garde, non-idiomatic, com- 
provisation? You know, the music. In a very productive 
round-table discussion at the London Musicians Collective’s 
recent week-long festival — an event that was called a festival of 
experimental music - I heard yet two new suggestions: “non- 
hierarchical music” and “visual music”. 

Think of that. Someone asks what kind of music you like 
and you reply: “Visual music.” (Can we buy some on record?) 
Or you answer: “Non-hierarchical music.” (What do we do if 
someone plays too loud?) What’s clear is the partial and 
partisan nature of all these titles. Each term carries a load of 
connotations, provisions and proscriptions; each bears the 
responsibility of an exclusive and discriminating musical 
truth, rather than an inclusive and open-ended musical 
process. The 80s were a rough ride, a material deprivation of 
cultural production that’s caused some to ask the deadly 
question “What is the sense of making this music?”, it’s 
refreshing to know that the issue of what to call “it” is still 
around, and that someone still cares. But this ambivalence 
about naming the music — what philosopher Jean-Franqois 
Lyotard might call its “undecideability” - is perhaps one of its 
best signs, an indication that things are happening in a broad 
and relatively unrestricted way. 

There is no such thing as the music. Probably never was; 

intersecting spheres of interest and development that overlap, 
interpenetrate, cross-fertilize and maybe even supercede one 
another, but are definitely not co-extensive. Of course these 

are other categories that criss-cross the musical map. 

For instance, consider the generational differences between 
just the British improvisers at the festival, from progenitor 
Derek Bailey, through LMC co-founder Steve Beresford to 
young pianist John Law. Or consider the developmental 
variability represented by the fest, younger musicians trying to 
settle on what kind of music to make in a general sense and 
older ones still working to refine their chosen path. Or how 
about the basic regional and geographic differences and 
cultural differences? And consider institutional affiliation — 
some musicians connected with the academy, 
the alternative and even commercial music in 
relatively independent of either. And how about the often 
bitterly disputed methodological rifts between musics — for 
instance between musicians who stringently adhere to impro¬ 


visation and those who accept a dose of writing, or those who 
are interested in “rock” versus those who find a steady pulse 
immediately repugnant? 

There is perhaps no better proof of the overall incommen¬ 
surability of these disparate musics than their presentation in 
LMC’s festival. A list of discussion participants alone should 
suffice: Charles Hayward, Vanessa Mackness, Max Eastley, 
Evan Parker, Clive Bell, Sylvia Hallet, Ken Hyder, Lol 
Coxhill, Nick Couldry, Beresford and Law. No single vision, 
no universal language in this crowd. Ideally, there’s under¬ 
standing, respect and support - but not agreement, please. 
The LMC even brought this point home, and as a festival this 
was its greatest success. It tested the limits of what was 
presentable under the “experimental” umbrella (Peter Bleg- 
vad’s sardonic pop ballads conspicuously fell outside this 
threshold, and he knew it). It placed a number of younger, less 
developed and in some cases downright unready players, like 
Die! Trip Computer, Die!, Orchestra Murphy and Ghosts 
Before Breakfast alongside artistically mature (and no less 
“radical” for it) innovators like Nicholas Collins, Barry Guy 
and John Stevens. Shamelessly eclectic, it commingled musics 
coming out of jazz with rock, electronics and dance, and it 
brought together English, Mongolian, German, American, 
Japanese and Belgian men and women . . . Artistically, the 
festival’s high points were dizzying indeed, while its troughs 
were unexpectedly deep. As I see it, this all seems to reflect a 
healthy scene, a really vigorous, adventurous and perhaps 
expanding cross-section (good audiences, too). As an Amer¬ 
ican, it makes me rather envious. Coordinator Ed Baxter 
should be proud of the “first” (some ex-LMC organizers were 
surprised to learn) annual festival of these musics, whatever 
they be called. 

Still, following percussionist Roger Turner’s wise words - 
“What do you mean you can’t complain?” — I’ll make the 
following comments on the fest’s flaws, problems that are the 
rule rather than the exception in the presentation of adventur¬ 
ous music in places from the Knitting Factory to the Total 
Music Meeting. First, there needs to be a sympathetic, 
attentive person running the sound. If there’s going to be any 
music during the breaks (maybe better not) it should be very 
different from the music it surrounds, and much quieter. 
Likewise, if there’s going to be an emcee or announcer, they 
should be loud enough to focus the attention of the audience. 

Also, in a fest that made a conspicuous effort to promote 
dialogue over the music, to make a forum for new ideas and 
new players (including day-long open jams on a separate 
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EXPERIMENTS 

IN VISION 


after the last sound left the stage. Talking about the music 
afterwards is an underrated part of the experience, and I missed 





The Conway Hall off 
Red Lion Square hosted 
the LMC’s First Annual 
Festival of Experimental 
Music from 20—24 May. 
Z.V. Vasovic was there to 
capture what went down. 
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Die! Trip C< 
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John Stevens and Derek Bailey ■ 
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flotation mark ) 

S’Express clairvoyant MARK MOORE gazes into deviant disco’s 
CRYSTAL BALL. LOUISE GRAY IS THE TALL DARK STRANGER. 

DOMINIC TURNER takes his camera on an unexpected journey. 

that it was the right one to make. His instincts he indicates by 
the light blow of his fists hitting against his rib cage. The 
feeling, one of detached, sedate floating, is expressed by 
fingers (extraordinarily long, manicured Manchu fingers) 
spread wide beside his head. This is Mark Moore, not so much 
explaining as illustrating his decision to become a floating 
head. 

And he has. Accompanied by the head of his vocalist 
Sonique Clarke, he and she float serenely across the sleeve of 
S’Express' second album, Intercourse. Their portraitist, London- 
based artist Sarah Gregory, places them in a calm landscape 
that, despite vivid colours, owes more to surrealism than 
psychedelia. A sky of eyes watches the two benevolently. 

“It's about getting rid of the ego and being one with the 
Godhead ... The heads are me and Sonique slimmed down 

Moore jokes, finally, about the image, reluctant to engage in a 
little associative thinking. He mentions that the heads in both 
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S EXPRESS 



In real life, of course, Mark Moore also has a body, and 
all phantasies of disembodiment aside, he’s very much of this 
earth. The DJ and studio musician behind S’Express, Moore is 
a man, who, when the history of club music comes to be 
written, will have his own chapter, and not simply because 
he’s successful. An A-list DJ since 1986, he played London’s 
trendiest venues from Philip Sallon’s Mud Club to (with 
techno impressario Colin Faver) Asylum (later Pyramid), 
Britain’s first house music night, held at Heaven. He was 
influential years before he started making records. These were 
the years that a new, discernible DJ culture was emerging and 
moving from club turntables to the recording studios. 
MARRS’ Pump Up The Volume, Bomb The Bass' Beat Dis and 
S’Express’ Theme Prom S’Express were all important British 
examples of the new compositional techniques. At the time, 
their methods - a cut ’n’ mix bricolage enabled by sampling 
technology - were revolutionary. Yet, of all the early promise 
shown by the DJ-musicians, only a few have been moved to 
consider any more complex procedures of composition. In 

His life story reads like the dream bio-pic film-treatment. 
Born in London (“One starry night, not so very long ago” - 

Korean mother and an English father, he ran away from his 
Suffolk boarding school at 13 to a London convulsing under 
the first onslaught of punk. He lived in squats with prostitutes 
who mothered him and made sure he sat some O levels. He 

lifetime habit of going to every club worth visiting, absorbing 


(“She plans to deny all knowledge of S’Express,” Moore laughs, 
delighted). For the past two years, Moore’s vocalist and 
(increasingly) collaborator has been Sonique. A former sprint 
champion, Sonique had had a minor soul hit years before with 
“Let Me Hold You”, a Chrysalis-released single. She and 
Moore had met at Trip (the West End club that brought acid 

months, to see whether we’d get on. That’s what we did. 
Truly.” 

Chart success, money and Top Of The Pops 
appearances aren’t, truthfully speaking, the stuff of club 
music. In that night-time world, influence is measured by 
invitations to remix other people’s work, or else by how you 
yourself get copied and sampled. Intercourse, Moore readily 

pointed noise and syncopated rhythms creating a vertical 
dimension hitherto unheard of in dance music. 

“Whereas Original Soundtrack experimented more with space 

for a few of the tracks. One of my favourite records is ‘Be My 
Baby’ by the Ronettes: total wall of noise insanity, fabulous. 
The original version of ‘Find ’Em’ is definitely Spector-meets- 
S’Express, all these layers building into this big wall of sound. 
I don’t think people were ready for that sort of thing.” 

If S’Express’s musical eloquence owes much to Moore’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge of pop history, it’s also a rare 
knowledge. As the club scene has got larger, it has also 
become unwieldy. There is no longer any collective know¬ 
ledge. Colin Faver recently noted how young techno fans aren't 
even aware of Kraftwerk. With such intense specialisation 

overview and it’s perhaps a reason for the simultaneous 
closeness and distance that link and separate S’Express from 


His most familiar guise today is as leader of S’Express, a 
band-cum-gang that sprang, fully armed, from the night clubs 
of London onto vinyl in 1988. Their first single (for feisty 
independents Rhythm King Records), “Theme from S’Ex¬ 
press”, a sampled collage overlaid with an insistent house beat, 
went to number one within two weeks of release. The 
follow-up, “Superfly Guy”, went to number five; but the 
third, “Hey Music Lover” (variation on a theme by Sly Stone) 
found an entirely different audience — Philip Glass remixed it. 
The debut album, Original Soundtrack, lapped up critical 
acclaim; further singles — “Mantra For A State Of Mind”, 
“Noting To Lose”, the Bobbie Gentry cover “Find ’Em, Fool 
’Em, Forget ’Em” (updated recently for re-release) - only 
confirmed the gang/band’s position. 

A shifting personnel has also enhanced their vitality. Of the 
original three S’Express girls, Chilo is singing jazz (“Very far 

Michelle Ndrika is pursuing a new career: the black Kylie. 


“Two years ago, some people may have thought S’Express 
had techno longings, and in parts they’d have been right. But 
what is techno today? Hardcore? It’s probably a long lost 

sucking a dummy and carrying a face mask and a Vicks Sinex 
Spray . . . Oh, didn’t you know? They all have those gas 
masks now: the combination of Vicks, mask and . . . er . . . 

any type of club (unless it’s one of those poxy places that don’t 
know their music), I’d say I’m welcomed. All of them, from 
garage and hardcore to the more melodic techno where Andy 
Wetherall and Phil Perry play . I guess S’Express seem like this 

“On Sundays, I go to Linford Studios [in South London] 
where there’s a ragga rave; that’s hardcore break beats with a 
bassline and a vocal going ragga dang wa dang wagga dang ding. 
They play records like SL2’s ‘On A Ragga Tip’, which was in 
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mosaic of music from Brazil and North America: street 
sambas, samba cancao and batucadas from Rio and Sao Paulo; 
the thundering percussion of the Afro-Bloc Vai Quern Vem; 
Afro-Bahian rhyth- and song forms like baido, embolada, 
afoxe, ijexa (and by implication, the dances, drum patterns and 

umbanda religious ceremonies and gatherings); recent idiosyn¬ 
cratic developments within Brazilian music like the Anglo- 
Bahian rap of singer Carmen Alice and the roving Trios 
Electricos of the Salvador carnival, which gave birth to groups 
like Banda Reflexu’s and Obina Shock; those groups’ subse¬ 


quent and hugely popular samba-reggae hybrids (also heard in 
the recordings of Gilberto Gil and Margareth Menezes); 
mainstream US R ’n’ B and the consummate professionalism of 
US studio veterans like Nathan East and Paul Jackson Jnr; the 
whole West Coast Cali-Brazilian crossover tradition that goes 
back to Herbie Hancock, Bill Summers, Azar Lawrence and 
others; references to the “naturalist” compositions of 20s 
composer Hector Villa-Lobos; the disco samba {samba) of the 
late Clara Nunes; forro from the country’s North Eastern 
interior; 70s and 80s Tropical pop and saudade , the high, 
yearning, Portuguese /^-derived quality latent in the melo¬ 
dies of songs by Gil, Caetano Veloso and Gal Costa. The 
borrowings, overlaps and cross-fertilisations go on and on. {As 
did that sentence - Ed.) 

As a Brazilian who has lived and worked in Los Angeles for 

grasp of these found materials. On paper, Brasiliero’s tracks 
break down into isolated fragments; arbitrary and discon¬ 
tinuous. On record, they coalesce into organic, wide-screen 
pieces of music; flowing, seamless, coherent. 

“When I started work on the album,” Mendes explains, “I 
had many ideas. The percussion element is very important in 
Brazilian music and I wanted to show the variety of rhythms, 


“The sounds during carnival in Rio, on the street, that’s a 
huge, massive sound that doesn’t occur anywhere else. It’s an 
incredible pulse. So I brought together 100 guys from various 
samba schools like Mangueira, Portela, Beija-Flor, and re¬ 
corded them in a Rio car park. 

“That’s how the project started. From there I went to 
Salvador in Bahia in the North East. I met guys down there 

percussion, very Afro rootetd. In Bahia, the African element is 
much stronger than anywhere else in Brazil. Maybe if you look 


at the map it’s because it’s closer to the African continent. Rio 
is a much more cosmopolitan city. It offers a different kind of 
songwriting, there’s more of a European influence. Again, if 
you go north to Recife, there’s some incredible rhythms up 
there {frevo, maracatu) that don’t even exist in Bahia. 

“When I was in Bahia I sat with some old friends like 
Hermeto and Ivan and I met new guys like Carlhinos. They 
played me songs, we talked, swapped ideas, thought about the 

months. I took my time because I wanted to let things develop 
naturally. People started coming round to my house, playing 


me music. I met a young composer, Guinga, who is actually a 
dentist by profession, and he played me some beautiful tunes. 
“I made a lot of tape and I used most of what I heard but in 

untapped down there. 


“When I brought the tapes back to LA I wasn’t really 
thinking about using American musicians. I remember play¬ 
ing [drummer] Jeffrey Porcaro a version of‘Indiado’[a booming 
samba-reggae track in the style of Reflexu’s ground-breaking 
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“Madagascar Olodum”] and he thought he could do something 
with it. So it wasn’t planned. It was an intuitive thing. 

“But it was important that the American guys added to the 

hard because Anglo musicians are more open now. 25 years 
ago I can remember US drummers struggling to play bossa 
nova. Now you can find guys who can handle it. Not the 
percussion so much. That belongs in one place. You can’t 
transpose musicians like the guys I used from the samba 
schools. If I’d flown them into LA to record I wouldn’t have 
got the same performances that I got out of them by recording 

approach to the making of Brasiliero is there for all to see in the 

“That was one of the tunes we recorded in the car park. The 
rhythm is very carnival, very carioca. I tried to write a tune to 
go over the rhythm with Joao Bosco but we couldn’t find 
anything to fit. Then when I went to Bahia I played the tapes 
to Carlinhos. He immediately played this little Afro-Bahian 
chant that fitted perfectly. I had to travel two hundred miles 
to find that one melody but it was worth it. It worked.” 

The kind of complex configurations and syntheses in 
evidence in Brasiliero have long been endemic to Brazilian 
music. In the 20s the poet Oswald de Andrade, author of the 
infuential modernist Anthrophagic Manifesto coined the term 
antropofagismo to identify and encourage this consumption and 
regurgitation by Brazilian artists of external cultural experi¬ 
ences from Africa, America, Europe and their own indigenous 
Indian populations. Those ideas were picked up by a new 
generation of artists in the 60s, most notably by the tropicalis- 
mo movement led by musicians like Gil, Veloso and Maria 
Bethania. 

Gil has written that during the 60s Brazilian cities “were 
very much like London, Paris, New York or LA - there was an 
atmosphere of experimentation, of freedom, of countercul- 

the North Eastern sartao (rural interior), the range of music 
available to him was spectacular; Italian and German polkas 
and schottisches , Portugues fado, Mexican boleros, Southern 
Mediterranean songforms, jazz, Cuban mambos, European 
classical music as well as all the localised hybrids and 
distortions of samba, choro and forro. 

where the outside influences were even more pervasive. 

“I grew up going to the movies, listening to jazz, Sinatra, 
Cole Porter tunes. I was very exposed to the Anglo world from 
Hollywood to drinking Coca Cola. But I was also exposed to 
European culture - Stravinsky, Ravel, painters like Magritte 

streets, the sambas and batucadas , and in the cafes there would 
be choristas — small chamber groups playing, conservatory 


“For me this album represents a 

DREAM COME TRUE. I’VE ALWAYS 
WANTED TO DO SOMETHING TOTAL¬ 
LY Brazilian. That is my coun¬ 
try, my culture. But I know 

THAT THE BUSINESS SIDE SOMETIMES 
doesn’t THINK THAT WAY." 


“I used to have a group of friends - artists, poets, musicians 
- and we were living our own little tropical bohemian scene. 
We used to fantasize about the Cafe de Flore in Paris, where 
Hemingway used to drink and Modigliani got stoned and 
jumped in the Seine. Or Charlie Parker getting smacked in 
New York. We lived that life, that great bohemian fantasy of 
trying to understand the experience of those great artists in 


In the late 50s Sergio played piano, accompanying singers, 
in the cafes and bars of Rio and Sao Paulo. This is where he 
first met Hermeto Pascoal, then a young accordion player fresh 
from the North East. In the early 60s he formed the Bossa Rio 
Sextet, which also included the future Weather Report 
percussionist Dom Um Romao. Alongside The Tamba Trio 
and Samba Can^o Trio, Bossa Rio were one of the first and best 
instrumental bossa nova groups, recording songs by Antonio 
Carlos Jobim and Joao Gilberto and providing the backing for 
Herbie Mann and Cannonball Adderley on two of the best 
records to emerge from the Anglo-Brazilian jazz bossa move¬ 
ment. Sergio recalls the period as “a very fruitful time for 
Brazilian music. Great musicians and wonderful songs.” 

would produce the album with Adderley and, at the height of 
the US bossa fixation, stayed to appear at Carnegie Hall with 
Stan Getz and Joao and Astrud Gilberto and in sessions at the 
Village Vanguard with Mann, Bud Shank and Charlie Byrd. 
In 1965 he moved to LA and a year later, in what proved to be 
a pivotal moment, singed with Herb Alpert’s new A&M label 
and formed Brazil ’66. 

The nature of Brazil ’66’s music - lightweight Anglo-Latin 
versions of songs by The Beatles, Henry Mancini, Burt 
Bacharach and Simon & Garfunkel - has parallels with the 
careers of many US-based Latin musicians, from Mongo 
Santamaria and Ray Barretto to Alpert himself, seeking to 

and recognition. The group’s phenomenal success - sales of 
four million for their version of The Beatles “Fool On The 
Hill” alone, a US No. 1 with “Mas Que Nada” - couldn’t help 


“I had a lot of fun during those years,” says Mendes. "My 

and think that I can bring something new to it then I will play 
it. I remember listening to the Magical Mystery Tour album in 
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Philip Watson talks to sax-craftsman Joe 
Henderson. He loves Joe’s music - does 
that make this a puff-piece? 
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JOE HENDERSON 


he might well have been dismissed as just another journeyman 
player, a saxophonist travelling his own hard bop and post-bop 
paths to little avail. The write-up in Joachim Berendt’s The 
Jazz Book (1982), for example, is fairly cursory, Henderson’s 
influence being reduced to his “leading the great bop tradition 
exemplarily into the jazz of the post-Coltrane era". 

Yet he now suddenly enjoys an elevated position of almost 
impervious supremacy. Few musicians, let alone saxophonists, 
enjoy such widespread praise, regard and respect - especially 
from fellow musicians. Joe Henderson represents the touch¬ 
stone of improvisational resourcefulness, a role model for 
anyone who has ever attempted to practice the art of the 
melodic solo. And it’s almost as if, in the reformed neo¬ 
classical jazz arena, the mainstream has rediscovered him, as if 

the times. 

For in these days of being serious about your craft, of 
Marsalis-like practice and dedication, Henderson brings to his 
music (and, for that matter, to the way he approaches most 
things in his life, from smoking to thinking) a dignity, a 
determination, most of all a supreme elegance. His composi¬ 
tions, his selection of unusual tunes and his melodic and 
harmonic gifts have a graceful sophistication to them, a veneer 
of refinement, a polish. 

On stage too he exudes a stately control. Appearing to full 
houses at London’s Jazz Cafe recently with his own trio of 
Ren6e Rosnes (p), Larry Grenadier (b) and A1 Foster (d), 
Henderson seemed more on top of his instrument than ever. 
Feet close together, body relaxed but anchored, he holds his 
buffed Selmer out into the spotlight, his head bowed gently as 
if lost behind the music in reverential humility. After a solo he 
moves back slowly to the rear of the stage, holding his horn up 
high, keeping it in his mouth, almost a cipher for a higher 


Nonetheless, he combines this selfless dedication with a 
very personal level of self-expression. On a much speeded up 



version of his classic Latin shuffle “Blue Bossa”, he displays all 
the hallmark majesty and oblique architectural capability that 
have been present in his playing from his very first Blue Note 
recordings in the early 60s. 

Not only has his raw, burnished, gruff and breathy tone 
been gilded into a warmer and more rounded sound over the 
s, but the melodic and thematic improvisational possibili- 


:o the principle of jazz as 


le sound of 


Sometimes he’ll stait a solo off with a single 
repeated note played against and off the rhythm in staccato 
punches and legato rolls. But then he’ll launch off, turning 


inside, outside and upside down. He has a peerless ability to 
really build a solo, to make it work logically in terms of 
reference points, ideas, development and climax. It’s a com¬ 
bination of technique and invention that has taken Henderson 
55 years to perfect. 


“There was a time when I was very mechanical about 
soloing,” he says. “I can remember Pepper Adams turning me 
on to a writer called Henry Robinson who once wrote a 
sentence in one of his books that spanned about four pages. It 
was incredible; he used all the mechanics of writing - 
semi-colons, colons, commas, hyphen, brackets, quotations 
inside quotations - to keep the sentence going for as long as 
possible. 

“I used to try to do that in my solos. I would play the most 
meaningful solo I could before having to take a breath. It 
wasn’t circular breathing; it was just one long breath. And in 


quotations, and I would try to use the same mechanics in my 
music as Robinson did in his writing. 

“Then I reached a point where I grew and became one with 
it. I de-frocked myself of all the information I had gained and 
stopped thinking about the mechanics of soloing. I just did it, 
and that’s when the fun started.” 

All the same, in spite of the spontaneous creativity, in spite 
of this sum total of logic and surprise, most important in his 
music is a human fallibility, complete with chinks and flaws. 
Unlike other more technically commanding and reliable 
players (the implacable Michael Brecker comes to mind), 
Henderson messes up. 

Sometimes, especially up high, he will push a solo just a 
little too far, snooker himself in smudged high-note patterns, 
end up the victim of the fearless momentum of his ideas. On 
one of his most famous and best-loved solos, “Invitation” (on 
the 1968 album Tetragon ), Henderson floats fractured top 
notes that often fall away into nothing less than an abyss. The 
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le height of their powers 


i, Henderson lights up 


body of his work can occasionally 
the danger in his playing requir 


hallmarks - dramatic effects ths 
diminish with over-use. 

Yet focus on these hairline cracks in his playing and you’! 
realise they are far from being points of weakness. In fact, ru 
them by Henderson himself, along with other criticism of hi 
work — that it’s perhaps too mainstream, lacking in stylisti 
innovation - and it’s almost as if, in the least arrogant wa 
possible, they don’t even register. 




to have 


really ii 


improvisational form, a new idea. 

“I’ve got to keep trying to visit areas of the unknown,” he 

one of the things I really respected, admired and adored about 
the great Miles Davis - he was continually moving forward. 

was - who, if he ever looked over his shoulder, would turn into 
a pillar of salt. 
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the charts! 
they’re back! 

Tanned, rested and ready after the 
summer break, our monthly project 
to turn the whole world into lists. 
Your charts are welcome - in fact, 
they inspire us! 



It’s a Criss Cross World 

1. Jazz USA (Imperial/Liberty Japanese import) 

2. Go Man! (Imperial/Liberty Japanese import) 

3. Sonny Criss Plays Cole Porter (Imperial/Liberty 
Japanese import) 

4. California Boppin’ (Fresh Sounds) 

5. Sonny Criss “Live” In Italy (Fresh Sounds) 

6. Sonny Criss Quartet 1949-1957 (Fresh Sounds) 

7. Intermission Riff (Pablo Japanese Import) 

8. This Is Criss! (Prestige) 

9. Portrait Of Sonny Criss (Prestige) 

10. Up, Up and Away! (Prestige) 

11. Sonny’s Dream (Birth Of The New Cool) (Prestige) 

12. Crisscraft (Xanadu) 

13. Saturday Morning (Xanadu) 

14. Out Of Nowhere (Muse) 

15. Sonny Criss Memorial Album (DIW) 


A Traveller’s 25 

1. Destination Out Jackie McLean (Blue Note) 

2. Way Out West Sonny Rollins (Contemporary) 

3. Fifth Dimension The Byrds (Columbia) 

4. Journey To The Centre Of The Mind Amboy Dukes 

5. Electric LadylandI. Jim Hendrix (Reprise) 

6. Odyssey of Iska Wayne Shorter (Blue Note) 

7. From South Africa to South Carolina Gil Scott Heron 

8. The Topography Of The Lungs Parker!BaileyIBennink 
(Incus) 

9. Southern Nights Allen Toussaint (Reprise) 

10. 200 Motels Frank Zappa (UA) 

11. Keynsham Bonzo Dog Doo Dah Band (Imperial) 

12. Berlin Lou Reed (RCA) 

13. Back To Oakland Tower Of Power (Warners) 

14. Soon Over Babaluma Can (Spoon) 

15. Atlantis McCoy Tyner (Milestone) 

16. Futuristic Journey Biddu (CBS) 

17. Another Green World Eno (EG/Island) 

18. Rocket To Russia The Ramones (Sire) 

19. Babylon By Bus Bob Marley & The Wallers (Island) 

20. A Tripe To Marineville Swell Maps (Rough Trade/Mute) 

21. Red Mecca Cabaret Voltaire (Rough Trade) 

22. East Of The River Nile Augustus Pablo (Shanachie) 

23. Around The World in A Day Prince (Warners) 

24. Vietnam Shockabilly (Fundamental Music) 

25. Daydream Nation Sonic Youth (Blast First) 
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Monitoring the noises 
from every direction. 

This month: Max Roach, 
Joey Baron, Napalm Death, 
Gang Starr and 
the music of the camps. 



Chet Baker plays to the balcony: by Bruce Weber 
(taken from the film Let’s Get Lost) 
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mantra. William Gibson (in Mom Lisa Over¬ 
drive) used the figures of the Horsemen of the 
Vodoun in an attempt to counteract the 
notion of cyberspace as a “virgin” territory; 

cyberspirit world. "Dubwise” by No Smoke 
and "Money" by the Masai Warriors deal 



Mike Atherton gobbles up the grit. 
WALTER JACKSON It’s Cool (Charly CD 
305). Underrated soul balladeer Jackson’s 



TITUS TURNER Sound Off (Bear Family 
BCD 15532). One of the first successful 
black songwriters (“All Around The World”, 
“Leave My Kitten Alone” and The Clovers’ 
“Hey Doll Baby” are his), the resoundingly- 
named singer didn’t have as much success 
with his own recordings despite prolific 
waxings in the 50s and 60s. This CD culls all 
25 of his recordings for Jamie in 1961: they 

hampered by some dreadfully trite, chirpy 
Titus is fine on dance songs like “Never 

needs another version of “Glory Of Love” or a 
twist-beat "Sweet Georgia Brown”? If you 

GREG PICCOLO Heavy Juice (Demon 
FIENDCD 202). Roomful Of Blues tenor 
player Piccolo steps into the limelight for his 
solo album. His repertoire includes some of 




famous names (Phil Lynott, Wailin’ Howie 
Casey) cropping up on the sidelines. 


BLUE RHYTHM BOYS At Last (Big Beat 
CDWIK 105). These lads had a number one 
indie EP a while ago and now, only a decade 

ceed in being well-drilled and exciting at the 
Chicago blues to cajun via James Brown’s 


some compensation. The Mud may be little 
in evidence, but the earth’s there all right. 

ROOT BOY SLIM Root 6 (Ichiban NAK 002). 
How “Root Boy Slim” Mackenzie has sus- 

a fan club in his native Danville, California, 
so someone must like him. “Direct from the 
toilet - Root Boy Slim,” says a spoken intro, 
afer which the star growls, mumbles and 
slimes - rarely “sings” - his way through ten 
off-the-wall titles, backed by a heavy blues- 
rock combo based on members of loud 70s 





RARE 

(SrFINE 





Cage, Misha Mengelberg, Judith 


*60 Andy Sheppard ,Jack 

Dejohnette, Lionel Hampton, 

*62 Paul Reid, Henry Threadgill, 




All back issues are £2.50 each including p&p. 
Europe & Overseas Surface Mail £3-00 
Airmail £3.75 

Double issues: £3.00/£3.50/£4.25 

Payment: cheque/money-order made payable to The Wire (in 
UK sterling only please): Send to: The Wire Back Issues, 
45-46 Poland Street, London W1V 3DF. 
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SUBSCRIBE! 

and you get to hear them, Round About Midnight! 


Your choice, if you take out a sub, from these four magnificent collections in the Gitanes Jazz/Round Midnight series. 

We love our subscribers - see how much! - because their foresight keeps us on top. In return, they save money, never 
miss an issue, are spared the necessity of driving their local newsagent insane with constant queries: ‘‘Has it arrived yet? 
Has it arrived yet? Has it. . .’’And so on. 



: you’re choosing from, four collections to die for, 


hrough the good offices of the famous Verve label: 

DIZZY GILLESPIE: the legendary co-founder of 
Bebop goes Cubop, that 
marriage of modern jazz 
trumpet and Latin rhythm 
that re-arranged the future 
of the beat! 

BILLIE HOLIDAY: Lady Day in her great, late 

phase - smoky, dark, lived-in 
music to lose your soul to. 


SARAH VAUGHAN: her song was artless, virtuosic 
genius, a peerless improvisor 

interpreters. 


THE SAXOPHONE: Coleman Hawkins, Lester 

Young, Lee Konitz, Cannonball 
Adderley, Gerry Mulligan, Ben 
Webster, Dexter Gordon and 

saxophone greats, playing 


Here's what you have to do: fill in the subscription form you’ll find slipped into this issue. Write the title of your 
chosen CD somewhere on the form, clearly and boldly. Send it, with cheque or credit card number to taste, to THE 
WIRE, Namara House, 45/46 Poland Street, London W1V 3DF, and your CD will wing its way to you (but please be 
patient — they don’t always arrive before your first copy of The Wire)'. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THEM, THEN TAKE OUT A SUBSCRIPTION FOR A FRIEND! THAT’S WHAT THEY’RE FOR! 
THIS OFFER CLOSES ON 17 JULY 1992! 


THE WIRE m MIDNIGHTS CHILDREN! 





CLASSIFIED 


INTERESTING list of thinnings from large 
vinyl collection, plus a few CDs. Rarities - 
David Bedford, VI Gurdjieff Alexander 
Moyzes. Bargains. Classic collectors' pieces - 
Mercury, early SXL, 50s Red Seal and ALP etc. 
SAE to Douglass MacDonald, 64 Cleveland 
~ ■" <n, E182AL. Or phone 081-989 




SINGLE WHITE MALE 38,Jazz fan * 


current events, long walks. Dig! 
BillZimprich 1114N. Marshall*404 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 U.S.A. 


FOR SALE Wire issues 13 to date, about 500 
books paperback & hardback quality fiction & non 
fiction. VGC. offers. Contact Steve on (0495) 
306991 after 6pm. 

SIX STRONG ELECTRIC BASS for sale: 

straplocks, and a few spare strings. This bass is 

80 soprano saxophone (also mint!) with all 
original accessories and new Berkeley case, includes 
dukoff mouthpiece and two boxes of rico royal reeds 
(2>/2/3), the bass will cost you £900, the sax 
£1,000, recent house purchase forces these sales, so 
phoneJon on (0624)662573 (work hours) if you 


REDUNDANCY FORCES SALE of Wires - 

p&p.) Includes many deleted nos. + double issues 
(£3 + £2.50 respectively inc. p&p.). £100 the 

879069 anytime. 

WANTED ‘Musics' *1-7, 11, 12 & 15; ‘The 
Promenaders’ LP (or tape); tapes of Third Ear' 
(BBC Radio 3) 4/4/88 (Ian Hamilton Finlay) 
& 12/1/89 (Gavin Bryars); (video) tapes of the 
Max Eastley (Channel 4), Robert Wilson 
(BBC2) & Pitt-Rivers Museum (BBC 2?) 
documentaries transmitted before 1 could afford a 
VCR; J.P. Martyn’s ‘Uncle’ books (except 
‘Uncle’); 78s (or whatever) by the Stargazers. 
PeteGreig, 37 Teesbrooke Avenue, Hartlepool, 
Cleveland TS25 5JF. 

FROM AMRAN TO ZWERIN including 
Armstrong, Ellington, Mingus and Taylor. 
Surplus jazz records for sale. Sendfor lists to Alan 
Gibbs, 316 Northenden Rd., Sale, Cheshire 
M33 2PF. 

LOOKING FOR WIRE issues 2 through 7. 

Can trade mint Wires *16-17,25-27, 29- 
30, and old downbeats. (Chertok, 1 South 
Franklin St, Nyack, New York, 10960 
U.S.A.) 

WHISPER NOT Ella Fitzgerald Wanted in 
good condition Call Angela 071-837 6486. 

CD S WANTED: "Four Comers" by the 
Yellow jackets, "Literacy Of Lunacy" by the 
Morgan Sheppard Project and "Now He Sings, 
Now He Sobs" by Chick Corea. 

SNARE DRUMS WANTED: Old wood snares 
from the 40’s, 50's & 60’s sought by private 
collector at reasonable prices. (Have a quick shifty 
in your attic, you never know). Phone 081 -540 
9838 


WANTED Charles Mingus - Black Saint And 
The Sinner Lady. 

Archie Shepp -Fire Music. 

The Last Poets - Hustler Convention. 

Please contact Russell Hedges on (081) 983 0382 


WANTED: David Murray Chamber Jazz 
Quartet - ‘The People’s Choice’ (CECMA 1009) 
LP. Alan Hewitt 82 Picton Road, Abersychan, 
Pontypool, Gwent. 0495 772 629 


WANTED WIRE 2 ‘Rich-Super Drummer’ by 
Balliett. LP Rich-PolandNo PJS/Z-5X-0643 
F. Truman, Flat 2, 35 St Andrews Rd, 
Exmouth, EX8 1AR 


JAZZ LPS WANTED IN FIRST CLASS 
CONDITION: Shannon Jackson, Barbecue Dog 
(Antilles); James Blood Ulmer, Are You Glad? 

(Artists House) + Part Time (etc.) (Rough 
Trade); Cecil Taylor, FlyX5 (MPS); Derek 
Bailey, Yankees (Celluloid);Julius Hemphill, 
Dogon AD (Artista); John Carter, Castles of 

(Jazzline); Bill Dixon, November 1981 
(Soulnote); Adams/Pullen, Lifeline + City Gates 
(Timeless); Billy Bang, Changing Seasons 
(Bellows); Cecil McBee, Alternate Spaces (India 
Navigation); Allan Jaffe, Soundscape (Kromel); 
Anthony Braxton, Town Hall 1972 (Trio) + 
Quartett Live At Moers (Ring); ASKING 
PRICES TO:JIM ASHTON, 6 BAYVIEW 
ROAD, TAKAPUNA, AUCKLAND 1309, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


TWO HANDS FALLING 
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CLASSIFIED 


OUT OF SPACE - The shelves are buckling 
and the walls are threatening to collapse. 
Something has to go!!!! Albums, EPs, 78s, 
books, magazines, etc. Jazz, blues,, R&B, soul & 
more. Prom KidOry to Ornette Coleman, Cootie 
Williams to TaddDameron, Howlin Wolf to 
Dave Bartholomew, Eddie Palmieri to Dembo 
Konte, Bobby Marchan to Bobby Womack, it’s all 
there!!! Rarities and goodies to save your soul and 
restore some balance to the eco system of my house. 

A stamped, addressed envelope to Dave Hatfield, 

3 Coniston Avenue, Leeds LS6 2BD couldjust 
save my life. 


EXCELLENT CONDITION jazz and rock 
CDs, cassettes, LPs for sale. Send sae for list to 
Box 1961, c!o The Wire. 


WANTED: Good condition back issues of The 
Wire, Nos. 29, 44, 58/59, 61, 64. State 
asking price to N. Hussey, The Haven, Major's 
Bam, Cheadle, Staffs. ST10 1PY 

WANTED: Paul Motian on Broadway, Vol 1 
(CD). Keith Gardiner, 8 Miles Well Court, The 
Arbours, Northampton NN3 3RB 


NO REASONABLE OFFER refusedfor 
complete run (issues 1 to 98) of "The Wire” in 
good, clean condition. Jim Allen, 48 Ambrose 
Road, Tadley, Hants. RG26 6JS 

STEREO WANTED: Tuner, amp, turntable, 
cassette deck and CD player. Cash waiting. Call 
Roy on 071 439 6422 


FOR SALE: WIRE issues 1-20 complete; 
CODA, 19 issues between 133 (Nov. 1974) and 
160 (April 1978). Also some other jazz titles, 
Jazz and Blues, Blues Unlimiteds, some books, 
records and CDs. Sae. for more details or with 
offers for Wires/Codas. WANTED: 
FOOTNOTE magazines and CDs of all sorts of 
music, from New Orleans to contemporary jazz, 
and other exotic music. 3 7, Church Drive, 
Carrington, Nottingham NG5 2AS. Tel. 

(0602)625590 



WANTED: Eno - "My Squelchy Life” (advance 
tape) - Kearns, 25 Springhalt Close, Shelf, 
Halifax HX3 7NB 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FREE IMPROVISORS 

"AWARE” - 15 strong free music coop* 

Art Ensemble and recently ‘Sergei 
Kuryokhin’s Pop Mechanics’ - based in < 



BASS AMP FOR SALE: Trace Elliot 1501 
Mk IV combo is looking for a good home. 
Appealing features include: 11 band graphic 15" 

trolley and cover. Serviced and refurbished by the 

to change to more portabkZip!). Til take £375 
or reasonable offer; if you live within striking 
distance ofCambs/Suffolk, ring me on 0440 
707689. Simon H Fell, 24 Chauntry Road, 
Haverhill, Suffolk CB9 8BE. 


JAZZ AND SOUL ALBUMS WANTED 

Bailey, Reaching Out (JazztoneJT 0033); 
Arnett Cobb, Movin’ Right Along (Prestige 
7216); Nathan Davis, Happy Girl (Saba SB 

Chick (Vocation LAE 587);Jackie Mclean, 
Hipnosis (Japanese Blue Note GXF 3022); Lee 
Morgan, The Procrastinator Vol 2 (Japanese 
Blue Note GXF 3024); Sal Nistico, 
Heavyweights (Jazzland 66); Sahib Shihab, 
Seeds (Vogue or Youngblood);John Surman, 
John Surman (Deram SMR 1030); James 
Carr, At The Dark End Of The Street (Gold 
Wax), plus any more Carr on Gold Wax; Oscar 
Toney Jr, all Bell albums; Jimmy Hughes, Why 
Not Tonight? (Atco 33-209); Irma Thomas, 
all albums on Imperial, Minit and Chess; Arthur 
Conley, Sweet Soul Music (Atco 33-215); Joe 
Tex, Buying A Book (Atlantic 8231); Aretha 
Franklin, early Atlantics; all good soul albums 
on Gold Wax, Fame, Stax or SSB considered. 


HOUSE OF JAZZ! Accommodation available 
for non-smoking veg/fishotarian in two bedroom 
cottage. Very pleasant location, Gerrards Cross, 
near A40 and rail, London 40 mins. Call Matt 


WANTED: Anything on Albert Aylerand 
etc. Contact J. Cooke, 65 Cheyne Walk, 


WIRE BACK ISSUES FOR SALE: preferably 
as one lot: Nos. 15, 16, 25-53 ind, 55,57, 
58159 and 64. Contact Kevin Murray, Daytime 
071 274 6955, evenings 081 671 8618 


“WHERE IS the artistry in competence?" - Billy 


CLASS 


F I E D 
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WANTED in excellent condition: Mike Osborne, 
‘Outback’; Alan Skidmore, ‘TCB’; TerjeRypdal, 
‘Bleak House'; Mike Westbrook, ‘Tyger’; NDR 
Jazz Workshop, ‘1969-1971’; European All 
Stars, ‘C'Est Tout’; Albert Mangelsdotff, ‘Room 
1220’; Surman/Westbrook, any tapes or 
programmes. M Jackson, 35 Langton Road, 
London NW2 6QF. 

WASHBURN ACOUSTIC GUITAR: as 

new, has had full set up at Andy's costing 
£50.00, plus soft case, six books, capo, Korg 
GT-60X tuner, detachable pick-up plus other 
assorted accessories. A giveaway at £85.00 the 

unused, some hardly used, nearly £80.00 worth. 
Includes full set of treudr Wye practise books, 

£35.00 the lot. Tel: 0708 767063 

WANTED: A Jamal (Jamal Plays Jamal) 
(Roar of the Greasepaint). M. Hodges, 7 
Holywell Crescent, Abergavenny, Gwent 


INDOOR VENUE 

Capacity 4000 people 
for legal tarn. , 
Tel 0831-321491 


JAZZ COLLECTIONS BOUGHT - large or 
(no, not the weather guy) c!o Box 765, The Wire. 


WANTED: Em - My Squelchy Life: Advance 
Tape. Kearns, 25 Springhalt Close, Halifax 
HX3 7NE 

PHILIP GLASS/Michael Nyman etc recordings 
wanted. Tapes, videos etc. Trade or buy. Please 
send details to Karl Phillips, 9 Russell Street, 
Reading, Berkshire RG1 7XD 


WANTED In mint or near-mint condition: 

Hank Mobley All Stars (Blue Note BLP 1544), 
Michael Garrick, Poetry AndJazz Vol 1 (Argo 
DA 26) and Argo DA 36. Bill Collins, 35 
Keman Park, Portadown, Co Armagh, 

N Ireland, 

“THERE IS a fine line between ‘respect’for one's 
forefathers’ music and profiteering from nostalgia " 

‘STOLEN REFRAIN;>-d friend’, q new poem 
in 21 polyps. Now available from the author, 
each copy individually striven and signed. “Alone 
with friends you unscrew my trust!Like a 
photograph of a dead horse, blatant." Price £5.00 
from: Richard Bellinger, 23 Jenkin Street, 
Bidgend, Mid Glamorgan CF31 3AN. 


SPRING CLEANING has unearthed these late 

IMPETUS issues 1-9, M USICS issues 11, 
13-23 (February 1977-November 1979), 
CONTACT issues 12-21 (Autumn 1975- 
Autumn 1980). Also BLUES UNLIMITED 
issues 81-95 (April 1971-October 1972). Will 
accept £2.00per issue. Contact Duncan on 
081-840 7541. 


FREE ADS! 


Desperate for a way to get rid of your old 
Mungo Jerry albums? Want to find a replace¬ 
ment mouthpiece for that antique contrabass 
sarrusophone? Or maybe you're just missing 
that elusive last item which will complete your 
collection of Chicory Tip memorabilia. Well, 

private classified ad up to a maximum of 
100 words. Yes, that's right, a free advert, 

than 100 words. Sorry, but this offer does not 
apply to trade advertisers (you still have to 
pay through the nose). 

Copy for Free Ads must be typed and supplied 
by fax or post to Wire Magazine, 

45-46 Poland Street, London W l A. 


music titles by name. 


WANTED! I STILL NEED lots of free 

my shelves. Like: Van Hove, RequiL For 
Che(MPS), Lake, Orange Fish Tears 
(Palm); Breaker, De Boodschap (ICP); 
plenty of others, rare stuff by Ra, Lacy etc. 
Thanks to those who answered my last ads. 
Good prices waiting, or I'll trade or tape. 
Worth it! Contact: Alfredo, Box 2345, 
do The Wire. 
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